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of the sea sometimes admitting of its use, even when the vessel had a rate of 
three knots through the water. But some of the positions are liable to a slight 
uncertainty, either from being oversea observations or deduced from the rate 
of a pocket chronometer during our sledge operations. 
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XIV. — Account of the Jimma Country. 

Communicated by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. 

Bead, June 13, 1855. 

[The following is an. account of the Jimma country given me by a native 
whom I met some years ago in Egypt. He had been carried off as a slave, 
and was taken to the Port of Berbera, from which he was sent to M<5kha, 
and afterwards to Cairo. — J. G. AV.] 

On going into the interior towards the S.W. from the port of 
Berbera, you traverse the Soraaul country, then that of Adderay, 
beyond which is the Jimma district. This is the name given it by 
the inhabitants ; the Gallas call it Waragi (Warakee). It lies to 



* From the Plover's obsei'vatious. 
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the southward of the Gallas, and extends a considerable distance 
to the east, south, and even westward of them, but principally to 
the S.E., where it is separated from them by the branch of a river 
of great depth, with very high banks, but of little breadth, as they 
make rude bridges over it with beams of wood about 3 feet wide : 
it is called Eedja, or Ija, signifying " river." It comes from the 
southward ; but its course is afterwards westerly, though how far 
it is from its source, or how far it runs on leaving the Jimma 
country, I could not ascertain. Another branch of it bounds the 
country to the eastward, beyond which is part of the Galla territory. 
The water is very clear at all seasons, from the rocky ground over 
which it flows, except during winter, when the rains make it muddy. 
There is another river of great size, which you cross in going from 
the Jimma country northward (not in the Galla district), and here 
it divides into two streams, one running eastward and the other 
northward : it is the Babr-el-abiad or White river. 

The Ija runs through a hilly country, which is covered with 
trees and verdure, but uninhabited, owing to the vicinity of the 
Gallas, the enemies of the Jimma people, who are always at war 
with them. For some distance to the southward the country is 
level, and again in the northern part also, being the principal 
arable land they have, and the most populous portion of the country. 
Their houses are either scattered about singly, according to the 
pleasure or convenience of the owners, or are clustered together in 
villages. They are round and of wood, the roofs thatched with 
straw ; but the richer class of people thatch them with a kind of 
coarse grass dried in the sun, in the centre of which, on the outside, 
they place one or more ostrich eggs, frequently stained green. In 
the middle of the house is a large pillar of wood, from the upper 
part of which radiate rafters (like an umbrella), strengthened by 
several concentric hoops, to support the framework of the roof; 
but there are neither windows nor chimney, and all the light is 
admitted from the doorway. The door is made of large split reeds ; 
it turns on pins, one in the ground, the other in the wooden lintel of 
its arched summit. The walls are of planks, placed upright in the 
ground and held together by ropes made of a sort of leef (momordica 
lufa), bound at intervals to a horizontal beam inside and to a corre- 
sponding one on the outside of the wall, the chinks between the planks 
being filled up with clay. Their tools, for these and other opera- 
tions, are the saw, axe, file, &c, all of which are made in the 
country; but no nails are used by them except of wood. The 
interior of the house is whitewashed, or painted of some colour — ■ 
the outside alone preserving the appearance of wood. They often 
build a series of houses adjoining each other, which are then like a 
succession of chambers, and the door of the second one can only 
be opened by a person in the first or outer room. This is done by 
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means of a long bar fitting into the wall, across and outside the 
second door ; and the third is closed by a similar bar in the second 
room, and so on throughout the building to the last door. A suite 
of rooms of this kind is often built by some of the rich people, and 
a married man builds an extra chamber for his wife. The floors 
are covered with mats made of the stalk of the moz (banana) or of 
the papyrus (at least of some large species of Cyperus), which 
grows wild there, and the only parts paved are the stable and cow- 
house. Houses in the villages are also built separately, with a 
court before each, and sometimes with sufficient regularity to form 
streets of considerable width ; but from the houses being scattered 
over a great extent, the market is held in a different place every- 
day. 

The Jimma people have a great number of cattle, sheep, and 
goats, which constitute their chief property ; but they do not buy 
with them nor. barter them for other things ; and for buying and 
selling in the market they have two kinds of money. One consists 
of small bars of silver, fastened together in fours, which, however, 
may be separated if the price of the commodity bought only amounts 
to one or two. Large sums are paid in masses of copper, which 
are taken only by weight. The Venetian sequin is also current 
among them, and of great value. Their cattle are all humped and 
long horned. The buffalo is wild, very savage, and never in 
a tame state, so that it excites surprise to see children driving 
and riding upon them in Egypt : they are only killed for their 
hides. 

The other animals are elephants, lions, leopards, hyaenas, wolves, 
foxes, hares, apes, monkeys, gazelles, porcupines, ostriches, &c, 
but no camels. Donkeys are employed only for carrying burdens, 
but never for riding, which would be considered the greatest 
disgrace, as it is also in Abyssinia. Mules are used for riding, 
but only by women and woodcutters; and the horse is looked upon 
as the proper animal for the saddle. They have no plough, merely 
a long two-pronged wooden instrument, shod with iron, to turn up 
the ground, and a hoe or mattock, made of a single piece of wood 
with four (sometimes only two) teeth, also capped with iron, to 
break the clods. The productions of the country are cotton, 
bearded wheat, and another grain which supplies the place of and 
resembles rice, or a sort of millet, the grains growing in pairs up 
the ear, and only on two sides of it ; also barley of several kinds 
(the dura or holcus sorghum and the hommos or vetches being 
imported from the Gallas), peas, beans, lentils, sugar-cane (merely 
used for eating, not for making sugar), flax, &c. But linen is not 
made from the flax, though they manufacture cotton stuffs. Of 
fruit-trees there are the palm, the Naring or Seville orange, 
peaches, apricots, Nebhh (or Rhamnus Nabeca) figs, sycamore figs, 
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and a sort of blackberry, but no vines. They have also pome- 
granates, of which they eat the green leaves, and by their keeping 
them merely as bushes for this purpose, the fruit never comes to 
maturity ; but the most useful of all is the banana, which furnishes 
great part of their food. Their mode of planting it is this : they 
cut down one of them, leaving about half a foot above the ground ; 
they then dig it up, and having split the short stem into four parts 
down to the roots, they fill the fissures with earth and plant it again 
with the roots uppermost, covering it all over with soil, and from 
this spring up a number of young sprouts, each forming a new 
tree, which when grown up they separate and transplant into other 
beds, leaving the old stump to die. They grow to a great size, 
and the leaves are cut off and chopped up as fodder for cattle ; 
but the fruit is thought of no value, and though there are several 
kinds, the use they are applied to is the same, which is to furnish 
their staple supply of food. When a tree is required for this pur- 
pose, they dig it up, and having cut off the root they strip this of 
its rind, and then cutting it into slices and boiling it, they eat the 
inner part. The trunk is also peeled, and being placed upright 
against a plank, is scraped with a sharpened piece of reed, by which 
the fibrous leef, called " leef Hegazee " at Cairo, is obtained, and 
the juice and pithy substance are collected into a large pan. This 
last being pressed, the liquid is thrown away, and the pithy residue 
is placed in a pit lined with banana leaves and the rind of the 
root, where it is kept closed for thirty days. The pit is then 
opened, the substance is turned over and pressed, and the pit closed 
again for four months. They then beat it with the shoulder-blade 
of an ox, selecting the finer parts and extracting all that is fibrous, 
and this being done, they keep it covered up for use. It is always 
soft and moist ; and a piece of it is taken and formed into loaves 
and baked like an oatmeal cake on a girdle, not of iron, but of 
glazed tile. This is- the best quality. It may also be used fresh 
after two or three days' or even one day's keeping ; but it is then 
very inferior. A sort of reed, like a bamboo, also grows there, the 
leaves of which are used for making umbrellas in the rainy season. 
Their chief food is milk and vegetables, the banana bread and 
cheese, and now and then meat, This, if cooked, is very little 
done : they also eat raw meat, which is chopped up, and butter, 
salt, and pepper are thrown over it. Several trees have medicinal 
properties, many of which appear to be known even at Berbera. 
One bears a fruit like black pepper, which is pounded and mixed 
with water when required. It is called andot, or andote. Another, 
which is strong in its effects, is in appearance like the sont (mimosa 
Nilotica), and is called abbagoora. The bark is boiled, and the 
juice, which comes off red (like logwood), is as odious to children 
vol. xxv. p 
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as rhubarb is in Egypt. The sont also grows there, as well as a 
medicinal tree, called sayto or seto. This is of the size of the 
sycamore fig, with broad leaves, and a flower growing like a bunch 
of grapes, which when dried and pounded is used as medicine ; the 
dose being one tablespoonful in a glass of cold water, with the 
decoction of marsh mallow roots. It is even sold at Berbera and 
Mokha. 

The mountains appear from the description to be of grey granite, 
but of no great height. Snow is never seen on them, and the 
country generally is hill and dale, the hills covered with much 
wood and verdure, and with habitations. There are many small 
streams which run into the Ija. The heavy rains and hail fall only 
in winter, the rainy season lasting then four months ; but in summer 
there are only a few showers. During the rains all the cattle are 
housed and fed on grass and banana leaves, laid up beforehand ; 
and the stock of wood for burning is also collected before that 
season. The climate is healthy, though children are subject to 
diseases of the eyes : but these seldom attack grown persons ; and 
they are never visited by the small-pox, plague, and other diseases 
of Egypt. _ 

There is a particular earth brought from the mountains for sale, 
which the cattle eat, and of which they are so fond that they will 
go a great distance in search of it. It is of a greenish colour, and 
seems to be of a talcose quality. 

The population, though far inferior to that of the Galla country, 
is considerable ; and besides the real inhabitants are a tribe of blacks 
in the mountain districts, who are pagans, and use poisoned arrows. 
But they live very peaceably, and are not in sufficient numbers to 
molest the community, on whom they depend either for charity or 
for some employment. They are the " hewers of wood and drawers 
of water," and help in various ways in the fields ; but they live apart 
from the other people, and are barbarous in their habits and naked, 
with the exception of a piece of cloth round their loins, descending 
below the hips. In religion the Jimma people are Christians, 
though some few are Moslems, having learnt something of the 
Prophet and the Koran from the Jellabs ; and their language, which 
contains more Arabic words than any dialect of Abyssinia or Galla, 
has been affected by the same means. 

Every young man is expected to go out to battle, and almost 
all are mounted. If a man has no horse, he receives one from a 
richer neighbour, to whom he has to pay in return half his prize of 
booty. The leaders are the chiefs, who perform the part of gene- 
rals and captains. The arms of the Jimma are a spear, a curved 
dagger or yataghan, a sword slightly curved, and a shield of ele- 
phant's hide, about three folds in thickness. Some dress in the 
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skins of leopards or other animals, some in calf or goat skins, with 
the hair on, sewed into the shape of the body ; but their costumes 
vary according to caprice. 

When a man overcomes his adversary and intends to spare his 
life, he orders him, after he has been disarmed, to take hold of his 
horse's tail and follow him, which is the sign of submission and of 
quarter being given and accepted. He is then bound to remain a 
prisoner until ransomed, though he is not a slave and no service is 
required of him. In the mean time his family, having received 
intelligence of his fate, collect his ransom, which is generally about 
700 heifers, and if he has not that number himself, his friends 
contribute to make it up ; but should no ransom be forthcoming, 
the captor has the right to make him his slave, in return for having 
spared his life. 

They have black slaves, bought from the Jellabs (slave-dealers) 
of the interior of Africa, and white slaves also ; but it does not 
appear from what country these come. 

In order to accustom boys to the use of arms, they give them 
shields of palm branches stuffed with coarse grass, and sticks for 
swords ; and the use of the shield and skill in throwing the spear 
are the chief requisites for a young warrior. In riding and 
managing horses they are also instructed when very young, and 
the number of horses is only surpassed by that of their cattle, of 
which some idea may be formed from the fact of 700 heifers being 
required for the ransom of one prisoner. 

When a young man wishes to marry, he despatches one of his 
relations to the girl's father with presents, and if accepted, he sends 
her a necklace, a ring and bracelets, or bangles, by which she 
becomes engaged to him ; and to entertain proposals from any 
other person would then be considered a breach of promise. 
Matters being thus far arranged, several other damsels, her friends, 
go every day and dance and sing at her house. The young friends 
of the suitor also hold festive meetings at his house. But the 
parents of the girl and the relations on both sides studiously avoid 
each other. When the time approaches to within about a month, 
the girls assemble in the house of the fiancee, and after some days 
her lookeel, or sponsor, who is appointed by her suitor, rides with a 
number of young men to her house, where they are welcomed with 
great festivity. While enjoying all the good things provided for 
them, the damsels sing a number of songs, in which the suitor and 
his friends are abused in unmeasured terms. They pray that 
" every calamity may befal him before he sees his bride ; that he 
may be killed, and that death may be his medicine," &c. The 
young men on their side abuse her and her parents in a similar 
manner, and declare she is unworthy of her betrothed, with nume- 
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rous reproachful remarks. This is repeated day after day ; but 
all is done in good humour and only with pretended anger, and at 
length the sponsor takes her, mounted on a horse and covered with 
a silk dress, to the bridegroom's house, where she is ushered into 
the chamber he has there built expressly for her, as he then leaves 
his father's abode and sets up one of his own. Here again fes- 
tivities are held every three or four days, and in the evening 
monkeys are seated on a shelf in the dining-room, each holding a 
torch of some resinous wood to light the party ; in return for 
which they are fed after the company retire. Sometimes a restive 
monkey throws down his torch, to the great consternation of the 
guests ; for which misdemeanor he receives many stripes and no 
supper. But they are generally very docile, and in the houses of 
the rich they are kept as dogs in other countries, trained to various 
employments, and making excellent guards, dogs not being very 
common. 

The burials of the Jimma are very simple. The body is de- 
posited in a pit in the earth, and the women mourners only ululate 
in the house, not in the streets, as in Cairo. Their lamentations 
continue about fifteen days. The black pagans also bury their 
dead. 

The chief ruler or governor of the country is called Noox 
Gilgilay, who dispenses justice and governs the people ; but he 
does not go out to battle, though his sons are expected to do so. 
He is attended by an armed force ; he has power of life and deatli ; 
all criminal cases are decided by him, and no one can be punished 
without his consent. His house is of wood, like all the rest, though 
larger ; and in like manner there is no capital city, though some 
towns are larger than others. Of their laws the most severe are 
those against murder and theft. When they discover an offender 
he is not only seized and put to death, but all the members of his 
family and relations are supposed to be partakers in his guilt, and 
at night their houses are surrounded and all burnt together. Even 
their cattle, corn, and trees are all destroyed, and nothing is left 
of them or their property. They generally, however, escape this 
cruel and wholesale sacrifice of the innocent for the guilty, by 
making presents to the relations of the deceased. 

In their professions and occupations the son follows that of his 
father, whether he be a peasant or a fighting man. 

The ordinary costume of the men is a cotton garment, either 
single or in several folds one over the other, sometimes of three 
folds sewed together, and it is worn exactly as the Moorish blanket, 
or haik. The women wear a girdle round the waist, and a similar 
one is adopted by the peasants and by the fighting men also, who, 
laying aside their long dress, wear a smaller one of similar form 
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tied at their neck and fastened by a girdle. At other times they 
wear the skins before mentioned, which are also adopted by the 
poor classes. Their head is uncovered and anointed with fresh 
butter ; on which account they do not sleep on cushions, but rest 
the neck on head stools (like those found *in the ancient Egyptian 
tombs), the hair falling over on the other side. These headstools 
are of wood, and often highly ornamented, especially when they 
belong to newly married brides. They have a long pin of wood for 
arranging the hair, similar to that used by the Ababdeh Arabs. 
Their traffic is among themselves and the Gallas. Even cheese, 
butter, cattle, and grain are sold ; but milk and bread are not sent 
to market. The productions of other countries are brought by the 
Jellabs, as of Arabia, and of Amara (i e. " Christian") or- Abys- 
sinia ; thus looking-glasses and even telescopes are known, as well 
as fire-arms. They also trade with the port of Berbera, which is 
famed for its cattle fairs. In their houses they have small wicker- 
trays, similar to those in Nubia and Upper Ethiopia, on which the 
plates and dishes are placed at meals, these being of glazed or 
vitrified ware ; but the Gallas eat out of a large bowl, like the 
Arabs. They have no tables : their chairs are of wood, the back 
of which takes out. Their saucepans and boilers are of glazed 
earthenware ; but they have no copper utensils, and their knives 
are of iron with wooden handles. They seldom use kohl * for the 
eyes, but henneh f for the hands very frequently. They do not tattoo 
any parts of the face or body, as in Egypt, where a little kohl, 
with the green leaves of the sesaban,% are applied to different parts 
of the chin, hands, arms, and legs, after having been punctured with 
needles. They have an umbrella in the form of a shield, with a 
curved summit, made of the rind and leaves of two large reeds, and 
supported by strips of the rind tied together, and held by a handle 
like that of an ordinary shield. It is of great use in the rainy 
season ; and for the sun they have a parasol of a long shape, also 
made of reeds. 

As in many other parts of Africa, the rainmaker is a personage 
of great importance, whose powers of calling down rain whenever 
it is wanted are universally believed by the people, and his services 
are always eagerly sought when a fire happens in their very com- 
bustible houses. 

The Jimma have a great hatred of the Gallas, with whom they 
are constantly at war ; and no greater affront can be offered them 
than to comprehend them under the name of Gallas, which is con- 
sidered almost as great a mistake as to call these last and them- 
selves Abyssinians, or Habeshee. 

* Antimony. f Lawsonia spinosa et inermis (Linn.) . 

% Sesbania iEgyptiaca (Persoon). 
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Having mislaid the list of words in the Jimma and other dia- 
lects, I can only give the following imperfect vocabulary : — 



Jimma. 


Galla. 


Adderay. 


Somaul (Soma*!). 


God— Ullah (Arab.), 


Wag, 


Allah (Arab.), 


Illah (Arab.). 


Heaven, 


Wag. 






Earth — Duccay, Duchay, 


Luffa, 


Duccay. 




To-day — Owjay, 


Hattatoko. 






Day— Owjay, 


Hatta. 






To-morrow, 


Bdro. 






Day after to-morrow, 


Iftan. 






Day after the day after to-morrow, 


Iftan ddoba. 






Morning — Fegger (Arab.), 


Ganama, 


Fegger (Arab.). 




Mid-day, 


Gweea. 






Night— Ar6d, 


Elkun. 






Sun — Eir, 


Adoo, 


Eir. 




Moon, 


Jeea. 






Stars — Kulbajo, 


Orgee. 






Darkness, 


Ddokana. 






Light, 


Eefa. 






Wind, 


Gillensa. 






Rain, 


Bdkaya. 






Clouds, 


Gwiujee. 






Water — Mai (Arab.), 


Beesan. 






River — Eeja, ija, 


Abbala. 






Large river, 


Abbala goodda. 






South, 


Olee. 






Year — Aido, 


Ogga. 






One year— Adda aido, 


Ogga tokko. 






Two years — Hoit aido, 


Ogga lamma. 






Man, 


Teera, 




Hin. 


Woman, 


Neetee, 




Hdkta. 


Boy, 


Gdorba. 






Girl, 


Entalo. 






Come — Na, nei (fern.), 


Kdlto, 




Kiflay. 


Go away — Need, 


Dugay. 






Hallo ! 


Yateesatenna, 




Werrea. 


Butter, 


Tatta. 






Milk, 


Annen, 




Sdbuk. 


Fire, 


Ibidda, 




Feir. 


Meat, 


Fohn, fon, 


. . 


Hellib. 


Donkey, 


Arrag, 




Darner. 


Horse, 


Ferda. 






Sit down {xafoobee (to women),} 


Tei (Ty), 


(Tagdobel, j 
(Tagummeto, / 


Fereeso. 


Get up — Negga, 


Kei (Ky), 


Negga: 





